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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Introduction and Definitions 

A person killing another is one of the most serious of all social interactions. The 
interest in killings has been a major focus of many disciplines, including law, poli- 
tics, entertainment, criminal justice, criminology, and public health. The passionate 
and often controversial discourse on this topic often strays from objective scientific 
evidence to realms of firmly held beliefs and myths. To better understand such a 
misidentified yet important topic, it is best to start with a review of the data sources 
that provide a starting point for rigorous scientific discussion. This work will focus 
on describing American data sources. International data sources are discussed as 
well, but not those of individual other countries, only worldwide ones. Data sources 
that collect for non-national areas within the United States (such specific cities) are 
not covered. Tables are presented to illustrate some examples of the data the sources 
provide. The focus of the book is not to discuss the meaning of the data, but rather 
the availability of the information each source provides. 

The focus of this work is to describe the data sources that detail interpersonal 
individual-level killings. These are primarily criminal killings, although some non- 
criminal events (such as self-defense) are covered by some of the data sources discussed. 
Self-directed fatal violence, suicide, is not covered. Collective fatal violence, such as 
warfare related deaths, is also excluded, although a brief discussion of an international 
source that provides data on deaths from terrorism is included in Chap. 5. 

The generic definitions of the topic covered by these data sources include: 

Homicide : The killing of a person by another person. There can be multiple dece- 
dents and killers, but as noted above, collective events such as warfare are not cov- 
ered in this work. Homicides may be criminal or not; intentional or accidental; and 
may cover deaths that occur as a result of injuries sustained from encounters that 
precede death by long stretches of time. 
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Justifiable homicide : This is a killing in self-defense; by police/military in the line 
of duty; or a state-sanctioned execution. 

Murder. A murder is a criminal homicide that incorporates a measure of intent. 

There are other categories of killings covered by some of the data sources, but 
these are the primary ones. 

Resulting from the widespread interest in interpersonal fatal violence, there are 
more sources of data available and of better quality than for any other crime. This is 
not to say that they are flawless data sources, far from it in some cases. But due to 
the serious nature of homicide, and the almost certain physical manifestation that it 
occurred (i.e., there is a body), much effort is made to have quality data estimates. 
As such, there are multiple high-quality sources available to the researcher. 
Understanding where the numbers that are used to create the discussions, tables, 
charts, and graphs about homicide come from will greatly expand the understanding 
of what those discussions, tables, charts, and graphs really mean. 



Rates 

Before specific data sources can be described, a very useful analytical tool must be 
presented (see Anderson & Rosenberg, 1998; Elandt- Johnson, 1975). If the con- 
sumers of homicide data take only the numbers of events into account, they are 
falling into a common and regrettable mistake. Numbers of events are only a part of 
the picture. If one were to take two cities, say a crude estimation of New York City 
in 1990 and a crude estimation of Washington, DC in 1990, which city appears to 
be more dangerous? New York City had about 2250 (this is a crude rounded estima- 
tion for discussion, not an accurate data point) murders and Washington, DC had 
roughly 475. So it appears that New York was almost five times as murderous as 
Washington, DC. Not quite. New York had a much larger population. It would be 
expected to have more murders with more people available. Again, using smoothed 
numbers for ease of illustration, let’s say New York had a population of 7.3 million 
people, and Washington, DC had 600,000. Clearly New York was much larger than 
Washington, DC (about 12 times larger). So which city was more dangerous? To 
make that determination, we need to calculate a rate. Rates are an extremely power- 
ful device for comparing event risks across many attributes, and will be used exten- 
sively in useful discussions about homicide, so the method of calculation will be 
shown soon. Again, this is a very important and useful tool, it allows for the com- 
parison of areas with different- sized populations (such as New York City to 
Washington, DC; Florida to Maryland; the US to Canada; etc.), or across time (a 
city in 2014 as compared to 1990 as compared to 1980, and so on), across demo- 
graphic groups (males compared to females; blacks compared to whites; males 
above 65 to females 19-24; etc.), or across any number of situations. To only pres- 
ent the numbers of events in these conditions is extremely misleading, and is flat out 
incorrect given the wide range of population differences. 
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Numerically speaking, murders are rare events. Because of this, the rates 
calculated are most often given per 100,000 population, although for some catego- 
ries that are even more rare (such as children killed during their first year of life, see 
Table 3.4), a rate per 100,000 is complex and difficult to read, so it would be pre- 
sented per million. But overall, the standard format for homicide rates is per 
100,000. The reason for this will be made clearer when the numerical calculations 
are shown later. 

To calculate a rate, three pieces of information are needed: 

1 . The number of events 

2. The population at risk 

3. The standardizing factor 

The number of events will be the number of criminal homicides that occur for the 
time, place, and population that we are interested in (such as all of New York City 
in 1990). The population at risk is the population of concern, not the total popula- 
tion. For the example we are using it is the total population of New York City in 
1990, not the entire United States, or the world. It could be the population of males 
above 15 in a certain neighborhood; it just depends on what data point you are inter- 
ested in. And the standardizing factor is 100,000. The formula is: 

Number of events _ T . 

x Standardizing factor 

Population at risk 

So if we put in our data from above: 

New York City 



x 100, 000 = .0003082 x 100, 000 

7,300,000 

What does that mean? It means that each person in New York City (each of the 
7.3 million people) has a .0003082 of a chance of being a victim of a criminal homi- 
cide that year. That is very difficult to interpret in a meaningful way, hence the 
multiplication by the standardizing factor, 100,000. 

.0003082 x 100,000 = 30.82 

This is much easier to interpret. It means that for every 100,000 residents of 
New York City in 1990, just about 3 1 of them would be killed. 

And now let’s plug in the numbers for the Washington DC example above: 

475 



600,000 



x 100, 000 = 79.16 
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Or, out of 100,000 residents of Washington, DC, about 79 would be killed in 1990. 
So, at first glance of the numbers of murders it appears that residents of New York 
City are 12 times more likely to be killed (2250 vs. 475), but when population sizes 
are taken into consideration, residents of Washington DC are actually 2.5 times 
more likely to be killed (79.1 vs. 30.82). 

It must be noted that there are two ways to increase a rate: increase the numerator 
(more murders) or decrease the denominator (fewer population at risk). Some of the 
largest increases in murder rates are actually due to populations decreasing (middle- 
class exodus from inner cities, such as what happened in Washington, DC in the late 
1980s-early 1990s fueled the increase in the murder rate as much as the increase in 
the numbers of murders did). 

The final issue of rates is a bit esoteric. The risk of death by specific causes will 
change with the changing demographic makeup of a population (Anderson & 
Rosenberg, 1998). For example, if a population has a lot of people over 75 years of 
age, there would be an increased risk within the population of death from cardiac 
disease and certain cancers. The risk amount is a function of the population charac- 
teristics. If a population has a huge increase in births, the number of fatalities from 
SIDS would be expected to rise as well. It would be a mistake to attribute the rise in 
fatalities to anything other than the changes in the age distribution in the population. 
The risk of dying from murder is not evenly distributed within a population. 
Following the previous example, if there were a large baby boom, then 16-24 years 
later, there would be an expected increase in the numbers of murders, simply as a 
function of the increased number of at-risk people. None of the sources of data, save 
one (the CDC data) take the impact of the changes in age distributions on the homi- 
cide rates into account. This will be discussed in Chap. 3. 
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Chapter 2 

Police Data 



General Description 

When people think about homicide data, the first source of information that comes 
to mind most often will be the data collected by the police. Police are almost always 
called in response to a criminal homicide event, and keep records of the event. There 
are a few specific sources that compile police data on these events that will be 
explored. 

The United States is somewhat unique in the world of policing, in that the police 
are organized almost entirely at a local level, with the large majority of interactions 
with the public and subsequent data collections of those interactions generated by 
the numerous local agencies. There are far fewer State and Federal agencies, but of 
course they have relevant data to contribute as well. According to the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics (BJS), about two thirds of all police agencies in the United States 
are local (12,500 of the 18,000 or so agencies) (Reaves, 2011). With the inclusion 
of the 3100 or so county Sheriff Offices, it becomes clear that there are a lot of 
American police agencies, and most of them are local (or county). There are also 
178 Tribal agencies (BJS, 2015a), approximately 750 college or university campus 
police agencies (BJS, 2015b), 73 Federal agencies (excluding Military, CIA, and 
TSA Federal Air Marshals) (BJS, 2015c), 50 primary State law enforcement agen- 
cies, about 1700 special jurisdiction agencies and 640 other agencies, primarily 
county constable offices in Texas (Reaves, 2011). 

As there are so many agencies, it would be impossible to have an accurate picture 
of the realities of crime levels if one were to examine each agency’s crime data by 
itself. The overwhelming numbers of agencies aside, the variation in local laws and 
definitions of crimes would make comparisons between departments and states next 
to impossible. So starting in 1930, the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) was 
tasked with collecting data to give national estimates of crime (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 2004). This voluntary collection system was given the title of the 
Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and Its Possessions , and is most 
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commonly known as the Uniform Crime Reporting Program, or the UCR. According 
to the FBI, “The program’s primary objective is to generate reliable information for 
use in law enforcement administration, operation, and management,” but notes that 
eclipsing this is the reliance on the data collected by the UCR by the public, 
researchers, politicians, and various other stakeholders (FBI, 2014a). It is by far the 
most accessible and used crime data source in the United States. 

Researchers new to the study of crime data might think that the “Uniform” in 
“Uniform Crime Reports” refers to the uniforms commonly worn by police in the 
United States. It does not. It refers to the uniformity of the reporting documents 
across the various jurisdictions necessary to create one standardized document 
regardless of local variation in laws or phrases used to describe crimes. For exam- 
ple, one state might call an action a battery while another might call the same action 
an aggravated assault. The UCR needed to standardize the language so that regard- 
less of what each locality called the action, the same recording mechanism would be 
used everywhere, in order to collect data on similar events. 

The initial UCR submissions in 1930 from 400 agencies represented 43 states 
(plus Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) has grown to a system that covers all 50 
states: 98 % of the population (98.8 % in metropolitan areas, 92.9 % in cities outside 
metropolitan areas, and 93.5 % in nonmetropolitan areas), from over 18,000 differ- 
ent agencies (FBI, 2014a). Today’s UCR represents city, county, tribal, university 
and college, state, and federal police agencies. 

To be qualified to submit data to the UCR program, agencies must “be a bona 
fide law enforcement agency with sworn officers who possess full arrest powers” 
(FBI, 2011). 



Jurisdiction 

With so many agencies and departments operating in the United States, there will 
inevitably be overlapping jurisdictions. That is to say, when a crime takes place in 
some specific places, there can be a number of police agencies that can have inves- 
tigatory and arrest capabilities. It would be misleading and inaccurate if each agency 
were to report the criminal event, grossly inflating the number of crimes in the 
country. The guidelines the FBI has set up to report crimes from these multijurisdic- 
tional areas are to identify the volume and nature of crime in communities, not as a 
quantification of agency workload or an opportunity to take credit for solving crimes 
(FBI, 2004). “To make sure that offenses are not reported by more than one agency, 
the UCR follows these guidelines: 

1 . City law enforcement agencies should report offenses that occur within their city 
jurisdictions. 

2. County or state law enforcement agencies should report offenses that take place 
in the county outside the limits of the city. 

3. Federal agencies should report offenses within their investigative jurisdictions if 
they are not being reported by a local/state law enforcement agency. 
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4. When two or more local, state, tribal, or federal agencies are involved in the 
investigation of the same offense and there is a written or oral agreement defin- 
ing the roles of the investigating agencies, the agreement must designate which 
agency will report the offense. 

5. When two or more federal agencies are involved in the investigation of the same 
offense and there is no written or oral agreement defining their roles, the federal 
agency having lead or primary investigative jurisdiction should report the data. If 
there is uncertainty as to which is the lead or primary agency, the agencies must 
agree on which agency will report the offense. 

6. Agencies must report only those arrests made for offenses committed within 
their own jurisdictions. 

7. The recovery of property should be reported only by the agency from whose 
jurisdiction it was stolen, regardless of who or which agency recovered it” 
(FBI, 2004). 



Publications and Definitions 

There are three major UCR publications that are relevant for this discussion. The 
first by far will provide the bulk of the information presented, Crime in the United 
States (CIUS). So numerous is the information presented here that it is often referred 
to, mistakenly, as “the UCR.” For most needs, it is the primary source for police data 
concerning crime and it presents detailed data on criminal homicide. The two other 
publications are Law Enforcement Officers Killed and Assaulted (LEOKA) and 
Hate Crime Statistics , both of which supplement CIUS with specialized reporting. 
All of the publications and information provided therein can be found on the web at 
http://www.fbi.gov/stats-services/crimestats. Additionally, the FBI has created an 
online tool to conduct basic analyses of these data with their UCR Data Tool, which 
can be found at: http://www.ucrdatatool.gov/. 

The event of interest for this reading is criminal homicide. Within the UCR, there 
are three categories of data collected that will be explored. First are Murder and 
Nonnegligent Manslaughters. These are defined as, “The willful (nonnegligent) 
killing of one human being by another.” This specifically excludes suicides, acci- 
dents, fetal deaths, assaults-to-murders, traffic fatalities, and attempts to murder 
(classified as aggravated assaults). Some traffic fatalities are coded as Manslaughter 
by Negligence , the second category. In general, Manslaughter by Negligence is 
defined as, “The killing of another person through gross negligence.” The third rel- 
evant category of data on fatal events that the UCR compiles is Justifiable Homicide. 
There are two possible scenarios for a justifiable homicide, “The killing of a felon 
by a peace officer in the line of duty,” and “the killing of a felon, during the commis- 
sion of a felony, by a private citizen.” This data collection system reports only the 
willful (nonnegligent) killing a person by another, not the criminal liability of the 
parties involved (FBI, 2004). 
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Collection Systems 

Within the UCR program, there are a few different reporting programs that collect 
data on criminal homicides. The two major classifications of the reporting systems 
are the Summary Program and the National Incident-Based Reporting System. 



Summary Program 

The Summary program within the UCR includes the oldest, largest, and most 
commonly used data collection systems of the UCR program. Its collection mecha- 
nisms have traditionally been paper forms, but the goal of the FBI is to migrate to 
electronic formats. Within this program are different reporting forms, including the 
Return A, the Supplementary Homicide Report (SHR), Law Enforcement Officers 
Killed and Assaulted (LEOKA) and Hate Crime Statistics. 

The primary data source for the UCR is the Return A. It is simply a monthly 
count of the offenses reported to or discovered by the police agency in its jurisdic- 
tion. The only information that can be gathered from the Return A is the number of 
events known to the police that occur within their jurisdiction. No details about the 
events are collected other than the monthly count. Missing data (usually from agen- 
cies that don’t submit a report) are estimated (Akiyama & Propheter, 2005; Lynch 
& Jarvis, 2008; Schneider & Wiersema, 1990) (Table 2.1). 

As the Return A did not report anything beyond the monthly count of criminal 
events, in 1962 the FBI added the Supplementary Homicide Report (SHR). This 
detailed collection captures information on the age, sex, ethnicity, and race of 



Table 2.1 Return A Example: number of murders and nonnegligent manslaughters per 100,000 
inhabitants by metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties, by population group, 2013 



Population group 


Population 

range 


Number of 
murders and 
nonnegligent 
manslaughters 


Rate per 
100,000 
inhabitants 


Number of 
agencies 


2013 estimated 
population 


Metropolitan 

counties 


100,000 
and over 


1457 


3.5 


165 


41,660,407 


25,000 to 
99,999 


654 


2.9 


431 


22,519,533 


Under 25,000 


226 


4.7 


1145 


4,774,809 


Nonmetropolitan 

counties 


25,000 
and over 


266 


2.8 


251 


9,368,448 


10,000 
to 24,999 


269 


3.0 


563 


9,037,791 


Under 10,000 


169 


4.2 


1276 


4,044,229 



Source : Federal Bureau of Investigation (2014a). Crime in the United States, 2013. Washington, 
DC: US Department of Justice. Adapted from Table 18 
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Table 2.2 Supplementary Homicide Reports example: murder circumstances by sex of victim, 2013 



Circumstances 


Total murder victims 


Male 


Female 


Unknown 


Total 


12,253 


9523 


2707 


23 


Felony type total: 


1909 


1563 


345 


1 


Rape 


20 


3 


17 


0 


Robbery 


686 


605 


81 


0 


Burglary 


94 


71 


23 


0 


Larceny-theft 


16 


12 


4 


0 


Motor vehicle theft 


27 


17 


10 


0 


Arson 


37 


23 


14 


0 


Prostitution and commercialized vice 


13 


11 


2 


0 


Other sex offenses 


9 


2 


7 


0 


Narcotic drug laws 


386 


352 


34 


0 


Gambling 


7 


6 


1 


0 


Other-not specified 


614 


461 


152 


1 


Suspected felony type 


122 


82 


40 


0 


Other than felony type total: 


5782 


4293 


1485 


4 


Romantic triangle 


69 


50 


19 


0 


Child killed by babysitter 


30 


20 


10 


0 


Brawl due to influence of alcohol 


93 


74 


19 


0 


Brawl due to influence of narcotics 


59 


42 


17 


0 


Argument over money or property 


133 


110 


23 


0 


Other arguments 


2889 


2003 


885 


1 


Gangland killings 


138 


128 


10 


0 


Juvenile gang killings 


584 


566 


18 


0 


Institutional killings 


15 


15 


0 


0 


Sniper attack 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Other-not specified 


1766 


1279 


484 


3 


Unknown 


4440 


3585 


837 


18 



Source : Federal Bureau of Investigation (2014a). Crime in the United States, 2013. Washington, 
DC: US Department of Justice. Adapted from Table 13 



murder victims, the same demographic characteristics of the offenders when known, 
the weapon used, victim/offender relationship, and the circumstances surrounding 
the offense. As these are more detailed reports, and data not reported to the SHR are 
not estimated, it is understandable that the number of events reported by the SHR is 
smaller than from the Return A (Table 2.2). 

The Return A and the SHR are the primary UCR Summary sources of data for 
criminal homicide, but LEOKA and Hate Crimes contribute detailed information as 
well. Data on police officers killed in the line of duty has been collected since 1937, 
and since 1972 published a separate document focusing on this subset of criminal 
homicides (it was titled Law Enforcement Officers Killed Summary until 1982) 
(FBI, 2014b). LEOKA is collected in order to describe situations in which officers 
are killed or assaulted in the line of duty and publishes the data to aid agencies in 
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Table 2.3 Law Enforcement Officers Killed and Assaulted (LEOKA) example: law enforcement 
officers feloniously killed, by type of weapon, 2004-2013 



Type of 
weapon 


Total 


2004 


2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2010 


2011 


2012 


2013 


Number 
of victim 
officers 


511 


57 


55 


48 


58 


41 


48 


56 


72 


49 


27 


Total 

firearms 


474 


54 


50 


46 


56 


35 


45 


55 


63 


44 


26 


Handgun 


345 


36 


42 


36 


39 


25 


28 


38 


50 


33 


18 


Rifle 


87 


13 


3 


8 


8 


6 


15 


15 


7 


7 


5 


Shotgun 


40 


5 


5 


2 


8 


4 


2 


2 


6 


3 


3 


Type of 
firearm 
not 

reported 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Knife or 
other 
cutting 
instrument 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Bomb 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Blunt 

instrument 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Personal 

weapons 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Vehicle 


28 


2 


5 


2 


2 


4 


3 


1 


6 


2 


1 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Source : Federal Bureau of Investigation (2014b). Law Enforcement Officers Killed and Assaulted, 
2013. Washington, DC: US Department of Justice. Adapted from Table 27 



developing policies to improve officer safety. It reports statistical data for the events, 
as well as detailed scenario descriptions. LEOKA considers a police officer fatality 
as a line of duty death if it occurred when the officer was on or off duty and acting 
in an official capacity. This is a criminal homicide when an officer is killed “because 
of or while performing his or her official duties and as a direct result of a criminal 
act by a subject.” The deciding factor for it being in “official capacity” depends on 
whether the officer was reacting to a situation that would ordinarily fall within the 
scope of his or her official duties as a law enforcement officer. This definition 
excludes deaths caused by heart attacks or other natural causes, suicides, and deaths 
occurring while the officer is acting in a military capacity (FBI, 2004) (Table 2.3). 

Data for LEOKA are unique in the number of sources used for them, and the 
level of detail reported. Line of duty fatalities are reported to the UCR from agencies 
in their regular reporting to the program. Additionally, FBI field offices report these 
deaths to the UCR, and some nonprofit organizations that provide services to the 
families of officers killed in the line of duty provide information. When notified of 
a line of duty death, LEOKA and FBI field office staff contact the officer’s agency 
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Table 2.4 Hate Crime 
Statistics: Offense type: type 
by bias motivation, 2013 



Bias motivation 


Murder or nonnegligent 
manslaughter 


Total 


5 


Race: 


2 


Anti-White 


1 


Anti-Black 


1 


Sexual Orientation: 


2 


Anti-Gay (Male) 


2 


Ethnicity: 


1 


Anti-Hispanic or Latino 


1 



Source : Federal Bureau of Investigation (2014c). Hate 
Crime Statistics, 2013. Washington, DC: US 

Department of Justice. Adapted from Table 4 
Note: The multiple bias motivation categories that did 
not have a murder/nonnegligent manslaughter were 
removed from this table for space considerations 



for detailed information. They also collect criminal history data from the FBI’s 
Interstate Identification Index about the previous criminal record of the identified 
offender (FBI, 2014b). For each of these fatalities, LEOKA provides a detailed 
narrative of the event surrounding the fatality. 

Following passage of the Hate Crime Statistics Act of 1990, the UCR Program 
began collecting data on crimes in which the offender’s motivation was based on the 
victim’s perceived race, religion, sexual orientation, or ethnicity/national origin. In 
1994, Congress amended the Act to include bias against physical or mental disabil- 
ity. The 2013 data for the first time include the bias categories of gender (male and 
female) and gender identity (transgender and gender nonconforming), which were 
mandated in 2009, and whether hate crimes were committed by, or directed against, 
juveniles (FBI, 2015a). After a limited start, the data collected in this program most 
recently cover 93.3 % of the population, and come from 49 states and Washington, 
DC (FBI, 2015a). This collection system includes mechanisms for reporting bias 
motivated criminal homicides, but it should be noted that that hate crime data reports 
the additional element of bias in those offenses already being reported to the UCR 
Program (FBI, 2014c). That is to say, these murders are already reported in the 
primary Summary Programs, so they should not be added to them to create a national 
estimate of criminal homicides (Table 2.4). 



National Incident-Based Reporting System 

In the mid-1980s, consumers of UCR data proposed an overhaul of the Summary 
system to address shortcomings in the collection systems (see Loftin & McDowall, 
2010). The resulting program became the National Incident-Based Reporting 
System (NIBRS), which first collected data in 1989 (FBI, 2013). NIBRS allows for 
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the collection of up to ten criminal offenses during a single incident. For the known 
incidents, police collect data on the offense, victim, property, offender, and arrestee 
information (FBI, 2004). 

Three major changes that were designed to improve the data quality that NIBRS 
implemented were: requiring certification for each reporting agency (in some states, 
the states are certified in NIBRS, then they train the local agencies to use the sys- 
tem); more detailed instructions for submissions (multiple hundred-page plus man- 
uals for NIBRS as compared to a few pages of instruction for the SHR); and 
computerized submission formats, allowing for better updating and editing 
(Addington, 2004). 

In 2013, 32 states were NIBRS certified, but most agencies within those states 
don’t use the NIBRS program still. In only half of the certified states (16) are all of 
the agencies NIBRS respondents. Variation in quality of data reporting between 
states is an issue (Barnett-Ryan & Swanson, 2008). All large city agencies report 
using the Summary format, not NIBRS. So overall, about 7000 agencies use NIBRS, 
and after the data are submitted, the FBI converts all of the submitted data to Summary 
format as well, so that historical trend data can continue in the same structure (FBI, 
2014a). Because of this, no table will be presented to illustrate NIBRS data. 



Voluntary Reporting 

As noted earlier, the UCR system is voluntary. As such, there are some agencies that 
do not report, or some that only report part of the time. Sporadic failure to report is 
one of the leading mechanisms for missing data within the UCR. In 46 of the 50 
states, local agencies submit their reports to the state and not directly to the FBI. In 
25 states, this is mandatory (the state mandates it, not the FBI). While it is manda- 
tory in those states for localities to report to the state, it is not mandatory for the 
localities to report to the FBI, or for the state to report to the FBI (FBI, 2014a). 

There are also some reporting programs that at first appear to lack the voluntary 
aspect, but in fact, still are. For example, Colleges and Universities that accept any 
federal financial assistance are required to campus crime statistics and security 
information to the Department of Education (DOE). This is based on the Crime 
Awareness and Campus Security Act of 1990 (Title II of Public Law 101-542), 
which in 1998 was renamed to The Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus Security 
Policy and Campus Crime Statistics Act in remembrance of a student who was slain 
in her dorm room in 1986 (Westat & Mann, 2011). The data collection tools for the 
DOE Clery Act directly follow UCR Summary Guidelines and forms, so it is of 
little effort for the institution to submit to both federal collections. While it is not 
mandatory for Colleges and Universities to report to the UCR, most do. 

Also in 1990, Congress passed the Hate Crime Statistics Act , which mandated 
that the Attorney General collect data “about crimes that manifest evidence of preju- 
dice based on race, religion, sexual orientation, or ethnicity.” The Attorney General 
delegated this to the FBI, which in turn made it a part of the UCR system. But it must 
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be noted that while the FBI is required to report Hate Crime data, it is still voluntary 
for local and state agencies to submit data to the UCR program (FBI, 2014c). 

A note concerning Federal Agencies: While the UCR descriptions list Federal 
Agencies as a source of data submission, only two Federal Agencies actually report 
summary data (besides line of duty deaths of officers). These are the National 
Institutes of Health and the Department of Interior (which includes the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the National Park Service) (see Table 11, Sub-table “Federal 
Agencies”, 2013 CIUS) (FBI, 2014a). The number of Federal Agencies not report- 
ing the UCR Program is surprising, and of most note, the FBI themselves ! In the late 
1980s, there was a little-known attempt to rectify this within the NIBRS program, 
to implement what was referred to as “FIBRS,” the Federal Incident-Based 
Reporting System. The “Uniform Federal Crime Reporting Act of 1988” (S.2829, 
1988; FBI, 1991) was not enacted, but certain agencies, primarily those dealing 
with Tribal lands and the military adopted it in spirit. Tribal agencies have begun to 
report to the UCR program, the military has not. 



Caveats and Concerns 

The fatal crime data collected by the various programs within the UCR are well 
documented and while they are of moderate to decent quality, there are some issues 
of which consumers of these data need to be aware. These concerns are not debili- 
tating, and for the most part need only to be noted, and do not invalidate the data 
quality. They are simply the realities of using data from these sources. 



Trend Issues 

There are a few items of note if the researcher examines UCR data representing a 
long period of time. First, the amount of the United States for which UCR reports 
data, or the coverage area. As noted earlier, when it first began in 1930, the UCR 
contained information from 400 agencies representing 43 states (plus Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico). This was about 40 % of the population at the time (FBI, 
1930; US Census, 2013a). Coverage increased rapidly, by even 1 year later it had 
gone up to 47 % (FBI, 1931; US Census, 2013b). The UCR programs now cover all 
50 states: 98 % of the population (98.8 % in metropolitan areas, 92.9 % in cities 
outside metropolitan areas, and 93.5 % in nonmetropolitan areas), from over 18,000 
different agencies (FBI, 2014a). If all things are equal, and the amount of area cov- 
ered by the UCR increases, it would appear that the amount of crime would increase 
as well, simply because a larger amount of agencies reported crimes. 

The issue of population changes is a note of concern regarding the UCR if the 
researcher uses data over a long period of time. Initially, it would appear that this is 
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not an issue, as rates can easily be calculated to account for any changes in the 
population, either growth or reduction. This is true, but it simplifies a few realities. 
For example, during the years of the UCR coverage, some cities rapidly expanded 
their borders, annexing the entire county and for all practical purposes, the county 
area became the city. There is nothing the researcher can do about this, of course, 
other than be aware of it and any potential impact on crime data. What it most likely 
means in terms of murders is that the number of murders in that city increased (the 
coverage area expands, and included more people, so the number of murders could 
not decrease, and most likely increased some), but the rate most likely went down, 
as the population that was added was most likely suburban or rural, and had a lower 
risk of murders. For example, in 1963 the city of Nashville, Tennessee consolidated 
with Davidson County, and is now a single political entity. Jacksonville, Florida, 
consolidated with Duval County in 1968. It is beyond the scope of this text to list 
every consolidated city /county, but it is a note the researcher should be exposed to. 

There are a few other changes over time within the UCR programs that are not as 
much of an issue for this text, as we will be looking at only one crime type. Murder, 
overall, has a very high reporting rate, and as such, is less likely to fluctuate over 
time, as many other crimes are, so reporting rate differences are less of concern as 
for researchers of other events. Other crimes (most recently rape in 2012) have had 
definitional changes that make comparing before-and-after the change in definition 
problematic. 



Missing Data 

The topic of greatest potential issues has to do with missing data. This has been a 
primary concern of researchers for quite some time concerning all sources of data, 
and as Biderman and Reiss (1967) point out in their classic exploration of this sub- 
ject, it has been a point of discussion for quite some time. In his early discourse on 
the topic, Bulwer (1836) coins a term that has been in use ever since, the “Dark 
Figure of Crime.” While sounding like a scary figure lurking in the shadows about 
to pounce on unsuspecting victims, the Dark Figure is simply the amount of crime 
unknown to data collectors or researchers. For the purposes of this section, the Dark 
Figure for the police is the amount of criminal homicides of which they are unaware, 
or don’t have data on which to report. Added to that, the Dark Figure for researchers 
will also include data the police fail to report. While for most crimes, one of the 
causes of the gap in police documentation is the lack of notification of the crimes by 
the public, which is not the case for fatal crimes. Of greater impact is the lack of 
reporting of known events by police agencies to the FBI, either from short-term 
lapses in some agencies reporting occasionally, to entire agencies failing to report. 
These lapses in reporting are almost always bureaucratic in nature. 

As noted earlier, with the Return A, missing data has been estimated, but not 
missing data from the SHR. That means that any discussion that uses information in 
greater detail than simply the number of criminal homicides that occurred in a given 
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time period (including variables such as race or age of the victim, weapon, or any 
information about the offender) is undercounting the actual amount of events. There 
is also the issue of certain agencies not reporting to the UCR, either haphazardly, or 
systematically. Florida, for example, has a gap in its trend data from 1988 to 1991 
that is quite noticeable (Loftin & McDowall, 20 10). 1 

UCR program data also do not cover certain facilities and jurisdictions. Crimes 
that occur on military bases are reported in a different data system, and as of yet, are 
not linked to the UCR system (this will be covered in a later section of the text). In 
addition to these missing jurisdictions, crimes that occur within various correctional 
systems are not in the UCR programs. The data systems that do collect information 
on fatal crimes within correctional systems will also be discussed later. 



Reporting Variability 

The major criticisms of the UCR system show that the quality of data reported must 
be viewed with a critical eye, but are much less damning for criminal homicides. 
Loftin and McDowall (2010) summarize the criticisms of the UCR programs quite 
concisely: There is variability in reporting practices in different agencies, so the 
UCR is not as Uniform as it is titled; low reporting rates by the public to the police; 
biased reporting by police; a few agencies don’t report at all or report poorly; there 
is limited information of details other than the count of the events; and that the UCR 
isn’t a pure data collection system, but rather promotes the interests of police agen- 
cies. Almost all of these critiques are less of a concern for fatal crimes, other than 
the missing detailed SHR data. Fatal crimes are reported by the public (or discov- 
ered by the police) for the most part. While there may be some variability between 
local jurisdictional definitions of the event, there are only a few choices to label the 
fatal events in the UCR system, and they are well defined. The UCR has also added 
Data Quality Guidelines (FBI, 2015b). And it also seems very unlikely that the 
police manipulate fatal data in any way to promote their own interests. This can be 
evaluated by comparing UCR data with other sources, and most relevant to this 
argument, comparisons between the police data and other sources that examine the 
frequency and details of the line of duty killings by police can be made. In fact, 
when this was done (Loftin, Wiersema, McDowall, & Dobrin, 2003), the police 
actually report a higher number of line of duty killings than did the other national 
data source that collects data on such events (this will be discussed later). So the 
notion that the UCR system promotes police interests does not appear to be valid for 
fatal crimes. 



1 For Florida, years ago I spoke with some data people at the Florida Department of Law 
Enforcement about this. The staff there said that Florida did submit SHR numbers these years, but 
they did not submit them on paper, as the UCR program required, but on floppy diskettes, which 
were not able to be processed. I have no documentation to support this other than notes taken con- 
cerning the phone calls— Adam Dobrin 
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A well-known seminal summary of the UCR system from many years ago 
supports the premise that the UCR data for fatal crimes is of good quality: . many 

criminologists agree that, despite its known shortcomings, the UCR furnishes fairly 
valid indicators of comparative frequencies of serious crimes, though not of their 
absolute frequencies” (Blau & Blau, 1982). For fatal crimes, the absolute frequencies 
have a smaller Dark Figure, so the “known shortcomings” have much less impact. 
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Chapter 3 

Public Health Data 



General Description 

For most crimes, the UCR data are often the only long-term national data option, 
and other than a few specialty subparts of the UCR program, it simply reports the 
count of the crimes. Of great benefit to researchers of homicides, the FBI created 
additional reporting programs for fatal crimes, but these are not the only options for 
the researcher. There are other data systems available. The largest and methodologi- 
cally soundest of these is the compilation of coroner’s reports/death certificates by 
the Center for Disease Control and Prevention’s (CDC) National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS). This system is called the National Vital Statistics System 
(NVSS), and is responsible for the registration of vital events (births, deaths, mar- 
riages, divorces, and fetal deaths) (CDC, 2015a). Of course, in this discussion, the 
data on deaths are the ones of interest, although there is one related source that links 
birth certificates to death certificates that will be discussed below. 

Registration of all deaths is a legal requirement in all 50 states (plus Washington, 
DC, New York City, and the five territories of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands) 
(CDC, 2015a). A certifying physician, coroner or medical examiner provides a 
death certificate for each known death and sends it to the vital statistics office for the 
state. The vital statistics office from each state (plus the others listed) sends NCHS 
the information from each death that occurs for which they have a death certificate. 
These data cover 99.4 % of all estimated deaths in the country (Hoyert & Xu, 2012; 
Murphy, Xu, & Kochanek, 2013). 

The information that death certificates contain is a boon to the world of homicide 
research. Details such as demographic data (age, race, ethnicity, and sex), cause of 
death, and geographic information are reported. No information on offenders is 
reported. But the CDC data are most valuable in describing the characteristics of 
those being killed, allow for ease of comparisons between demographic groups, and 
exploration of cause of death information (CDC, 2015b). 
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Within the United States, death certificates must contain areas to record certain 
information, as per the standards of the “The US Standard Certificate of Death,” 
(CDC, 201 la). These required spaces provide the opportunity for information about 
injuries that resulted in or contributed to the death, “as well as the circumstances of 
the accident or violence which produced any such injuries” (CDC, 2011a). The 
cause of death of current interest is the injury resulting from a form of assault that 
leads directly or indirectly to death. 



International Classification of Diseases 



While the formatting of death certificates in the United States is rather standardized, 
the coding of causes of death is standardized across the world. The World Health 
Organization (WHO) has a longstanding and well-adopted standardization protocol 
called the International Classification of Diseases (ICD) (WHO, 2015a). It is now on 
its tenth revision (the 11th revision has already started, with a release date of 2017 
being projected), so the codes used on current death certificates are ICD- 10 codes. 
ICD codes provide standardized classifications and codings for diseases and other 
health problems recorded on many types of health and vital records (such as death 
certificates). The codes are used to provide data to measure incidence and prevalence 
of a myriad of health problems, diseases, as well as the source information for the 
compilation of national mortality and morbidity statistics (WHO, 2015b). 

The codes of interest in the ICD- 10 are for Assault (X85-Y09) and Legal 
Intervention (Y35). “Assault” is more frequently referred to as “Homicide,” and is 
defined as “Injuries inflicted by another person with intent to injure or kill, by any 
means,” and “Legal Interventions” result from “injuries inflicted by the police or 
other law-enforcing agents, including military on duty, in the course of arresting or 
attempting to arrest lawbreakers, suppressing disturbances, maintaining order, and 
other legal action” and “legal executions” (CDC, 2011b). Both homicides and legal 
interventions exclude deaths resulting from war (Table 3.1). 



Table 3.1 International Classification of Disease, 10th Revision codes for homicides and legal 
interventions 



ICD- 10 Code 


Description 


X85 


Assault by drugs, medicaments and biological substances 


X86 


Assault by corrosive substance 


X87 


Assault by pesticides 


X88 


Assault by gases and vapors 


X89 


Assault by other specified chemicals and noxious substances 


X90 


Assault by unspecified chemical or noxious substance 


X91 


Assault by hanging, strangulation and suffocation 


X92 


Assault by drowning and submersion 


X93 


Assault by handgun discharge 


X94 


Assault by rifle, shotgun and larger firearm discharge 


X95 


Assault by other and unspecified firearm discharge 


X96 


Assault by explosive material 



(continued) 



Table 3.1 (continued) 



ICD-10 Code 


Description 


X97 


Assault by smoke, fire and flames 


X98 


Assault by steam, hot vapors and hot objects 


X99 


Assault by sharp object 


Y00 


Assault by blunt object 


Y01 


Assault by pushing from high place 


Y02 


Assault by pushing or placing victim before moving object 


Y03 


Assault by crashing of motor vehicle (includes deliberately hitting or running 
over with motor vehicle) 


Y04 


Assault by bodily force (includes unarmed brawl or fight) 


Y05 


Sexual assault by bodily force (includes rape (attempted) sodomy (attempted)) 


Y06 


Neglect and abandonment 


Y06.0 


By spouse or partner 


Y06.1 


By parent 


Y06.2 


By acquaintance or friend 


Y06.8 


By other specified persons 


Y06.9 


By unspecified person 


Y07 


Other maltreatment syndromes (includes mental cruelty, physical abuse, sexual 
abuse, torture) 


Y07.0 


By spouse or partner 


Y07.1 


By parent 


Y07.2 


By acquaintance or friend 


Y07.3 


By official authorities 


Y07.8 


By other specified persons 


Y07.9 


By unspecified person 


Y08 


Assault by other specified means 


Y09 


Assault by unspecified means (includes assassination (attempt), homicide 
(attempt), manslaughter (nonaccidental), murder attempt) 


Y35 


Legal intervention (includes injuries inflicted by the police or other law- 
enforcing agents, including military on duty, in the course of arresting or 
attempting to arrest lawbreakers, suppressing disturbances, maintaining order, 
and other legal action; and legal execution) 


Y35.0 


Legal intervention involving firearm discharge (including machine gun, 
revolver, rifle pellet or rubber bullet) 


Y35.1 


Legal intervention involving explosives (including dynamite, explosive shell, 
grenade, mortar bomb) 


Y35.2 


Legal intervention involving gas (including asphyxiation by gas, injury by tear 
gas, poisoning by gas) 


Y35.3 


Legal intervention involving blunt objects (including being hit/struck by baton, 
blunt object, stave) 


Y35.4 


Legal intervention involving sharp objects (including cut, injured by bayonet, 
stabbed) 


Y35.5 


Legal execution 




Any execution performed at the behest of the judiciary or ruling authority 
[whether permanent or temporary], such as: asphyxiation by gas, beheading, 
decapitation (by guillotine), capital punishment, electrocution, hanging, 
poisoning, shooting 


Y35.6 


Legal intervention involving other specified means (including manhandling) 


Y35.7 


Legal intervention, means unspecified 



Source : CDC (2011b) ICD-10, International Statistical Classification of Diseases and Related 
Health Statistical Classification of Diseases and Related Health Problems. Hyattsville, Maryland: 
National Center for Health Statistics 
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Benefits and Caveat 

If the UCR data programs were perfect, there would be no need to cross-validate 
data on fatal crimes, but as noted before, there are some shortcomings. A few of 
these are addressed with the NVSS data. For example, as death certificates are 
required for all known deaths, so there are no jurisdictions (such as correctional 
facilities) that are excluded in this data system. Additionally, there are no nonreport- 
ing agencies, or agencies that sometimes report, and sometimes don’t. There are no 
biases based on the size of reporting agency, states that haphazardly report, or dis- 
crepancies between basic counts and more detailed data (as there are between the 
Return A and the SHR). As such, there is no mechanism to estimate missing data, as 
so little (to almost none) is missing. 

Also, changes in age-distributions across time (as mentioned in Chap. 1) can be 
accounted for, as the rates calculated using the NVSS are both crude (unadjusted) 
and age-adjusted. Data prior to 1999 are age adjusted to the 1940 standard, and the 
information from 1999 and later is standardized to the 2000 population characteris- 
tics (Anderson & Rosenberg, 1998). This allows for the elimination of the impact of 
age-distribution effects on homicide rates over time. This change of standardized 
years (1940-2000) coincides with the adaptation of the tenth adaptation of the ICD 
from the ninth (CDC, 2015a, 2015c). 

This leads us to a caveat when using NVSS data in general. Because of the coding 
changes between ICD 9 and ICD 10, the CDC cautions against direct comparisons 
between years pre-and post- 1999 (CDC, 2015a, 2015c). That said, the coding for the 
various homicide codes are able to be matched identically across the two revisions, 
and does not present an issue (Anderson, Minino, Hoyert, & Rosenberg, 2001). 

The CDC has created a user-friendly and powerful online interactive tool to ana- 
lyze these and other data, the Web-based Injury Statistics Query and Reporting 
System (WISQARS), which can be found at: http://www.cdc.gov/injury/wisqars/ 
index.html. 



Linked Birth/Infant Death Records 

While the CDC data cannot provide any situational or offender data, there is a very 
unique data system that links two types of NVSS data together: birth and death 
certificates. From the subset of homicide death certificates, researchers can access 
rich data other than information about the decedent. Data are collected on all infant 
(under 365 days old) and live birth deaths to maternal residents of the United States. 
This data collection includes information from 1995 to 2012 (CDC, 2015e), and 
3 years of data in the 1980s (1983-1985) (see Loftin, McDowall, & Wiersema, 
1992). Information about the infant, the birth, and the mother can be linked together 
(see Table 3.2 for a list of all available variables). These include variables that might 
be relevant to homicide researchers, such as maternal race and ethnicity, maternal 
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age, maternal education, and marital status, as well as a host of medical data such as 
birth weight, birth plurality, birth order, gestational age at birth, and period of pre- 
natal care, (CDC, 2015b) (Table 3.3). 

Researchers can create their own tables at the CDC WONDER (Wide-ranging 
Online Data for Epidemiologic Research) website, http://wonder.cdc.gov/lbd.html 
(Table 3.4). 



Table 3.2 NVSS fatality example: homicide injury deaths and rates per 100,000, all races, both 
sexes, all ages, 2013. ICD-10 Codes: X85-Y09, Y87.1,*U01-*U02 



Race 


Sex 


Deaths 


Population 


Crude rate 


Age-adjusted rate 


White 


Males 


5393 


123,559,280 


4.36 


4.37 


Females 


2130 


125,785,218 


1.69 


1.71 


Total 


7523 


249,344,498 


3.02 




Black 


Males 


6937 


20,934,741 


33.14 


31.34 


Females 


1122 


22,761,530 


4.93 


4.85 


Total 


8059 


43,696,271 


18.44 




American 
Indian/ AK native 


Males 


187 


2,240,482 


8.35 


8.15 


Females 


54 


2,217,452 


2.44 


2.36 


Total 


241 


4,457,934 


5.41 




Asian/Pac 

Islander 


Males 


209 


8,917,099 


2.34 


2.25 


Females 


89 


9,713,037 


0.92 


0.87 


Total 


298 


18,630,136 


1.6 




Total 




16,121 


316,128,839 


5.1 





Source : CDC (2015d). “Welcome to WISQARS.” http://www.cdc.gov/injury/wisqars/index.html 



Table 3.3 Variables available in the Linked Birth/Infant Death Records data 



Infant death variables 


Cause of infant’s death 


Location 


International classification of diseases 


Birth characteristics 


Mother’s characteristics 


Month when maternal prenatal care began 


Age of mother 


Birth weight 


Maternal Hispanic origin 


Plurality or multiple birth 


Marital status 


Live birth order 


Maternal race 


Gestational age at birth 


Maternal education 


Birthplace (in hospital or not) 




Delivery method 




Medical attendant 




Infant’s characteristics 




Age of infant at death (by hour if under 1 day) 




Year of death 




Gender of child 





Source : CDC (2015d). “Mortality Data” 
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Table 3.4 Linked Birth/Infant Death Records homicide data example: deaths by race and education 
of mother, 2012 



Education 


Race 


Deaths 


Births 


Rate per 
million 


Eighth grade or less 


Black or African American 


1 


11,572 


86.42 


White 


4 


117,360 


34.08 


Total 


5 


137,339 


36.41 


Ninth through 12th grade 
with no diploma 


American Indian or Alaska 
Native 


2 


7537 


265.36 


Black or African American 


25 


92,405 


270.55 


White 


41 


310,913 


131.87 


Total 


68 


424,130 


160.33 


High school graduate 
or GED completed 


American Indian or Alaska 
Native 


1 


11,123 


89.90 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


2 


31,986 


62.53 


Black or African American 


29 


166,929 


173.73 


White 


63 


601,048 


104.82 


Total 


95 


811,086 


117.13 


Some college credit, 
but not a degree 


American Indian or Alaska 
Native 


1 


8376 


119.39 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1 


27,321 


36.60 


Black or African Cn 


17 


138,164 


123.04 


White 


31 


514,720 


60.23 


Total 


50 


688,581 


72.61 


Associate degree 
(A.A., A.S.) 


Black or African American 


2 


32,043 


62.42 


White 


8 


198,152 


40.37 


Total 


10 


246,787 


40.52 


Bachelor’s degree 
(B.A., A.B., B.S.) 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


2 


66,179 


30.22 


Black or African American 


2 


46,823 


42.71 


White 


2 


472,310 


4.23 


Total 


6 


587,470 


10.21 


Master’s degree 
(M.A., M.S.) 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1 


34,740 


28.79 


Black or African American 


1 


19,525 


51.22 


White 


1 


198,415 


5.04 


Total 


3 


253,320 


11.84 


Doctorate (Ph.D., Ed.D.) or 
Professional degree (M.D., 
D.D.S., D.V.M., LLB, J.D.) 


White 


1 


52,980 


18.88 


Total 


1 


71,987 


13.89 


Unknown/Not 
on certificate 


Black or African American 


2 


7714 


259.27 


White 


2 


34,637 


57.74 


Total 


4 


50,525 


79.17 


Excluded 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1 


55,660 


17.97 


Black or African American 


17 


114,606 


148.33 


White 


24 


499,285 


48.07 


Total 


42 


681,616 


61.62 




286 


3,952,841 


72.35 



Source : CDC. Linked Birth/Infant Death Records 2007-2012 on CDC WONDER Online Database. 
Accessed at http://wonder.cdc.gov/lbd-current.html 
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Comparisons to UCR 

When comparing the NVSS homicide data to the UCR fatal crime data, there is not 
a perfect matching of the numbers of deaths, but they are more similar than differ- 
ent. Wiersema, Loftin, and McDowall (2000) point out that in most counties in the 
United States (two thirds) the SHR and NVSS report the same number of events to 
within four deaths a year. When they aren’t so similar, most of the counties have a 
higher number reported by the NVSS. 

Overall, the NVSS data report more events than does the UCR. This is most 
likely due to a few key reasons. First, the NVSS system has historically had a more 
complete coverage of the US population, leading to an undercount by the police- 
based systems. Next, the definition of the events counted by the NVSS are more 
inclusive than the “murder and nonnegligent manslaughter” of the FBI. NVSS data 
are intentional killings, not criminal killings, so they encompass a larger universe of 
events. The NVSS also includes justifiable homicides by civilians, when the UCR 
data (SHR specifically) collects information on them, they are not included with 
“murder and nonnegligent manslaughter” and are often excluded in analysis (Loftin, 
McDowall, & Fetzer, 2008; Wiersema et al., 2000). And again, if any details beyond 
counts are used from UCR data, they must come from the SHR, which has a lower 
response rate, and does not estimate missing data. 

A look at a comparison of a very specific subset of deaths illustrates some overall 
issues with the quality of data. In a comparison of police line of duty killings (the 
killings by police officers in the course of their jobs), Loftin, Wiersema, McDowall, 
and Dobrin (2003) found an example in which the common situation of the NVSS 
reporting more fatalities than the SHR was reversed. Nationally, the police report 
more line of duty killings than do medical examiners and coroners. This most likely 
has to do with the design of items on the death certificates, but the important point 
is this: killings by police officers are rare (3-400 a year in a population of over 300 
million); the numbers are pretty stable, so as the national population has been going 
up, the rate is steadily decreasing; well publicized (it is rare a killing by a police 
officer doesn’t warrant some media attention); and important (in a free society, one 
of the most egregious and unwanted events would be an agent of the state taking the 
life of a citizen). But as these events are rare, well publicized, and important, we can 
in no way say with certainty how many take place each year, as the data sources do 
not agree with each other. Other fatalities are more common, less publicized, and 
less important (for public policy implications, not value of life). It goes to reason the 
quality of data for the latter type of event is not ideal. Loftin et al.’s conclusion was 
“At present, reliable estimates of the number of justifiable homicides committed by 
police officers in the United States do not exist. The two national data systems fail 
to account for many cases and provide different estimates of the demographic char- 
acteristics of individuals killed by the police. Analyses of existing data should pro- 
ceed cautiously” (2003, p. 1121). A further analysis of the quality of these data by 
Klinger (2012) leads him to conclude that “NVSS and SHR numbers remain grossly 
inaccurate.” (There is an even less reliable source of data for deaths during arrest 
that will be covered in Chap. 4, the Deaths in Custody Reporting Program). 
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Developments 

By combining multiple sources of data, the CDC is developing a new reporting 
system geared towards informing stakeholders about violence in order to prevent it. 
Since 2002, the National Violent Death Reporting System (NVDRS) has been 
linking data from death certificates, coroner/medical examiner reports, police 
reports and crime laboratories in 18 states, in order to get a better image of “child 
maltreatment (or child abuse) fatalities, intimate partner homicides, other homi- 
cides, suicides, deaths where individuals are killed by law enforcement in the line 
of duty, unintentional firearm injury deaths, and deaths of undetermined intent” 
(CDC, 2015f). As this program grows and has more contributing states, it quite 
possibly might be the ideal data system for the study of fatal crimes (Table 3.5). 



Table 3.5 National 
Violent Death Reporting 
System example: homicide 
circumstances, all 
mechanisms all races, 
both sexes, all ages, 

2012 



Intimate partner violence related 


658 


19.23 


Precipitated by another crime 


1150 


33.61 


Crime in progress 


888 


25.95 


Drug involvement 


412 


12.04 


Brawl (mutual physical fight) 


52 


1.52 


Jealousy (lovers triangle) 


116 


3.39 


Person used weapon 


162 


4.73 


Gang related 


189 


5.52 


Victim was a bystander 


50 


1.46 


Mercy killing 


9 


0.26 


Justifiable self-defense/law 
enforcement 


90 


2.63 


Victim was intervener assisting crime 
victim 


26 


0.76 


Drive-by shooting 


93 


2.72 


Injury occurred during an argument 


1350 


39.45 


Walk-by assault 


51 


1.49 


Other homicide circumstances 


429 


12.54 


Other legal intervention circumstances 


0 


0 



Source : CDC (2015f). “National Violent Death Reporting 
System” http ://www. cdc . gov/violenceprevention/nvdrs/ 

Note: data come from AK, CO, GA, KY, MA, MD, NC, NJ, NM, 
OH, OK, OR, RI, SC, UT, VA, and WI 



Circumstance 


Death 

counts 


Percentage 


Total number of victims 


4504 


100 


All victims with unknown 
circumstances 


1082 


24.02 


All victims with known circumstances 


3422 


75.98 



References 
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Chapter 4 

Specialty Systems 



Military Bases 

Information concerning the description of methodologies for data collection for 
criminal homicides that occur on military bases is very limited. The main source of 
information readily available to the public is the Defense Casualty Analysis System 
(DCAS) which provides the numbers of fatalities by multiple causes, including 
homicide (Department of Defense, 2015a, 2015b). While the DCAS system lists 
the number of homicides, it does not identify where they happened (on base, off 
base, in the United States or overseas), and does not provide any description of the 
methodologies. DCAS collects and reports on data from the Defense Casualty 
Information Processing System (DCIPS). The four military services (Air Force, 
Army, Marines, and Navy) submit their data to DCIPS, and then DCIPS collects 
and sends DCAS the data daily. Communication with DCAS (Jungwirth, 2013) for 
this project highlighted an important note that DCAS only displays homicide data 
for those soldiers who are in support of the Global War on Terror (Operation 
Enduring Freedom, Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation New Dawn). DCAS 
does not collect any information on homicides of soldiers who are not assigned to 
any of those operations. 

Further communication with the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Personnel and Readiness OUSD (P&R)/Defense Human Resource Activity (DHRA) 
Director of Law Enforcement Policy and Support (Awtrey, 2013) explained a bit 
more. The law enforcement agencies within the Department of Defense (DoD) col- 
lect, record, and report criminal justice information in the same manner as their 
civilian law enforcement counterparts. Within the Military Services there are five 
major Criminal Justice Information (CJI) record management systems (RMS): the 
Army has two (Military Police and US Army Criminal Investigation Command 
CIDC); the Air Force also has two (Security Forces [police] and Air Force Office of 
Special Investigations AFOSI); and the Navy has one (consolidated Navy and 
Marine Corps police and Naval Criminal Investigative Services NCIS). The CJI 
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Table 4.1 Defense Casualty Analysis System example: active duty military homicide and terrorist 
deaths by year 



Calendar 

year 


Active duty 


Full-time 
guard and 
reserve 


Selected 

reserve 

FTE 


Total 

military 

FTE 


Total 

deaths 


Homicide 


Terrorist 

attack 


1980 


2,050,758 


22,000 


86,872 


2,159,630 


2392 


174 


1 


1985 


2,150,379 


64,000 


108,806 


2,323,185 


2252 


111 


5 


1990 


2,046,806 


74,250 


137,268 


2,258,324 


1507 


74 


1 


1995 


1,502,343 


65,000 


94,585 


1,661,928 


1040 


67 


7 


2000 


1,372,352 


65,000 


93,078 


1,530,430 


832 


37 


17 


2001 


1,384,812 


65,000 


102,284 


1,552,096 


943 


49 


46 


2002 


1,411,200 


66,000 


149,942 


1,627,142 


1051 


54 


0 


2003 


1,423,348 


66,000 


243,284 


1,732,632 


1399 


46 


0 


2004 


1,411,287 


66,000 


234,629 


1,711,916 


1847 


46 


0 


2005 


1,378,014 


66,000 


220,000 


1,664,014 


1929 


54 


0 


2006 


1,371,533 


72,000 


168,000 


1,611,533 


1882 


47 


0 


2007 


1,368,226 


72,000 


168,000 


1,608,226 


1953 


52 


0 


2008 


1,402,227 


73,000 


207,917 


1,683,144 


1440 


47 


1 


2009 


1,421,668 


75,000 


144,083 


1,640,751 


1515 


77 


0 


2010 


1,430,985 


76,000 


178,193 


1,685,178 


1485 


39 


0 



Source : Department of Defense. 2015. “Active Duty Military Deaths by Year and Manner.” https:// 
www.dmdc.osd.mil/dcas/pages/report_by_year_manner.xhtml 



RMSs are based on the requirements of the FBI’s National Incident-Based Reporting 
System (NIBRS), as directed by the Federal Uniform Crime Reporting Act of 1988 
(see UCR section earlier). There is a major difference in that the CJI RMSs are 
keyed to the Articles and offense codes of the Uniformed Code of Military Justice 
(UCMJ) rather than civilian criminal statute offense codes. Law enforcement inci- 
dent numbers are kept in the Defense Incident-Based Reporting System (DIBRS). 
DIBRS is a law enforcement, not public database, so incident data from DIBRS 
requires a Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) request detailing the desired data in 
terms of incident numbers, offenses, and years (Awtrey, 2013). The FBI is starting 
to certify the military systems in NIBRS, and expect the data from this new system 
to become a public part of the UCR system, but it has not yet completed the transi- 
tion (Table 4.1). 



Custodial Deaths 

The Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) started the Deaths in Custody Reporting 
Program (DCRP) in 2000 under the Death in Custody Reporting Act (DICRA) of 
2000 (Public Law 106-297). This data compilation covers deaths in jails, state pris- 
ons, juvenile facilities, any person who is in the process of arrest (BJS, 2015), and 
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most recently, Federal prisons (Noonan, 2012; Noonan & Ginder, 2014). The 
DICRA did not specify inclusion of deaths occurring in during apprehension or the 
arrest process, but BJS has included these situations in the Arrest-Related Deaths 
(ARD) program (Burch, 2011). 



Arrest 

The national ARD program collects information about people who die in the cus- 
tody or under the restraint of local or state police. This system does not collect data 
concerning deaths occurring during arrests from federal agencies, unless a local 
agency is involved with the arrest. Whether the person has been taken into physical 
custody, and whether formal arrest proceedings have begun does not matter. Data 
are collected for deaths in which the police are actively attempting to subdue a per- 
son, regardless of formal arrest proceedings. This includes deaths from those fleeing 
or eluding police capture, even if formal arrest is not intended, and deaths in which 
police were assisting in the restraint or transport of people needing medical or men- 
tal health treatment. Deaths that occur in jail or other correctional facilities are not 
covered in ARD, and the data from ARD are cross-referenced with the DCRP to 
eliminate the risk of duplication. Data include the number and type of death, demo- 
graphic characteristics of the deceased, and the agencies involved (Burch, 2011; 
Mumola, 2007). 

The District of Columbia and forty seven states participated in the ARD program 
in some way (Georgia, Maryland, and Montana did not), but participation rates vary 
year to year. To increase reliability, the Bureau of Justice Statistics has started to use 
internet-based searches based on 12 key terms and identified websites to retrospec- 
tively identify ARD. When an arrest-related death was identified, BJS contacted the 
appropriate state-level source for verification and inclusion in their state ARD report 
(Burch, 2011) (Table 4.2). 

With the two other national data sources reporting deaths at the hands of police, 
the Supplementary Homicide Report (SHR) of the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program (UCR) (see Chap. 2) and the National Center for Health Statistics’ (NCHS) 
National Vital Statistics System (NVSS) (see Chap. 3), the number of people killed 
in interactions by police should be well documented, especially with the inclusion 
the third national program, the DCRP’s ARD. This is not the case. Limitations with 
the SHR and NVSS data on this topic were discussed in Chap. 3, and the value 
of the ARD appears to be very limited at this time. Klinger (2008) noted that the 
total numbers of deaths reported by the SHR and DCRP arrest data were very simi- 
lar, although the similarities were not based on state-by- state agreement in counts, 
but rather that substantial differences between states were offset by each other. 
Klinger (2012) later goes on to conclude that the “DCRP should not be viewed as a 
reliable indicator of deaths caused by police officers,” and even goes so far as to call 
the DCRP numbers “wildly inaccurate.” The ARD is a relatively new program with 
sporadic state-level participation. With system- wide support, it can grow into a reli- 
able and valuable data source, but its quality is currently limited. 
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Table 4.2 Deaths in Custody Reporting Program Arrest-Related Deaths example: percent of 
reported arrest-related deaths, by demographic characteristics and manner of death, 2003-2009 



Demographic characteristics 


Number of deaths 


Homicide 


All other causes 11 


Total 


4813 


61.5 


38.6 



Sex 



Male 


4594 


62.1 


37.9 


Female 


218 


49.1 


51 


Unknown 


1 


0 


100 



Race/Hispanic origin 



White, non-Hispanic 


2026 


60.9 


39.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1529 


61.3 


38.8 


Hispanic 


949 


63.1 


37 


Other b 


150 


71.3 


28.7 


Unknown 


159 


51.6 


48.4 



Age_ 



17 or younger 


127 


78 


21.9 


18-24 


909 


75.4 


24.6 


25-34 


1391 


64.2 


35.8 


35-44 


1238 


53.2 


46.7 


45-54 


752 


51.9 


48.2 


55 or older 


317 


59.3 


40.8 


Unknown 


79 


57 


43 



Source : Burch, Andrea M. (2011). Arrest-Related Deaths, 2003-2009— Statistical Tables. 
Washington, DC: Bureau of Justice Statistics. Adapted from Table 7 
a The sum of suicide, intoxication, accident, natural causes and unknown 

includes American Indians, Alaska Natives, Asians, Native Hawaiians, other Pacific Islanders, 
and persons of two or more races 



Correctional Facilities 

Having unique jurisdictional control over a significant population, the various cor- 
rectional (for this discussion, corrections is synonymous with incarceration, and 
excludes community-based corrections, such as probation and parole) systems in 
this country have a separate mechanism for reporting deaths. The Bureau of Justice 
Statistics (BJS) started the DCRP in 2000 under the DICRA of 2000 (Public Law 
106-297). This data compilation covers deaths in jails, state prisons, juvenile facili- 
ties, any person who is in the process of arrest (BJS, 2015), and most recently, 
Federal prisons (Noonan, 2012; Noonan & Ginder, 2014). Federal data is submitted 
as a courtesy from the Federal Bureau of Prisons (FBOP) to BJS. Unlike DCRP 
records, which are based on individual death records, FBOP submits aggregate 
counts to BJS. 

In the DCRP, jails report all deaths that occur for inmates under their control, 
including inmates from other jurisdictions that are currently being held at the 
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reporting jail, or inmates outside the jail for medical or other treatment, in-transport 
to or from the jail (BJS, 2015). Deaths of furloughed or escaped inmates are not 
included. Over 99 % of jails participate in this program. State prisoner data include 
deaths of inmates incarcerated in private prisons that hold state inmates, inmates 
outside of the prison on work-release programs, and inmates in transit to or from 
the prison. Prisoners who die while on furlough or while escaped are not included. 
Executions are excluded but are counted in the National Prisoner Statistics (NPS) 
program. State prisons have a 100 % response rate in this program. Federal prisons 
are not covered by PL. 106-297, but as noted earlier, data are submitted as a cour- 
tesy by FBOP. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) began reporting to 
DCRP in 2008 (Table 4.3). 

DCRP collected data on deaths occurring in juvenile facilities from 2002 to 
2005, but the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) of the 



Table 4.3 Deaths in Custody Reporting Program example: number and rate of local jail and state 
prison inmates deaths, by cause of death and selected decedent characteristics, 2000-2012 





Characteristic 


Jail homicides 


Jail homicide rate 


Prison 

homicides 


Total 


274 


3 


672 


4 



Sex 



Male 


270 


3 


668 


5 


Female 


4 


- 


4 


0 



Race/Hispanic origin 



White 


104 


3 


303 


5 


Black/ African American 


113 


3 


232 


4 


Hispanic/Latino 


51 


3 


117 


5 


Other 


4 


l a 


18 


4 



Age 



17 or younger 


1 


l a 


1 


3 a 


18-24 


58 


2 


81 


3 


25-34 


70 


2 


189 


4 


35-44 


61 


2 


187 


4 


45-54 


56 


6 


137 


6 


55 or older 


27 


13 


76 


9 



Legal status 



Convicted 


70 


2 






Unconvicted 


198 


4 







Source : Noonan, Margaret E., and Scott Ginder. (2014). Mortality in Local Jails and State Prisons, 
2000-2012— Statistical Tables. Bureau of Justice Statistics, NCJ 247448. Adapted from Tables 7, 
8, 21, and 22 

Note : This table includes homicides committed by other inmates, incidental to the staff use of 
force, and resulting from assaults sustained prior to incarceration 
a Too few cases to provide a reliable rate 
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US Department of Justice (DOJ) assumed responsibility for the juvenile portion of 
the collection in 2006. Death data are collected as part of a larger collection system, 
the Juvenile Residential Facilities Census (JRFC). This facility-level collection is a 
biennial census of all public and private juvenile justice residential facilities. This 
census underwent at least 4 years of rigorous pretesting, and the collection process 
and data management is done by the US Census Bureau. Within this survey are 
items that ask about numbers of deaths within the facility in the previous year, and 
causes. Two of the causes are of interest to this text: homicide by another resident 
and homicide by nonresident (Gallagher & Dobrin, 2006). While the numbers of 
these homicides are low (too low to warrant a dedicated table)— under 5 a year 
(Gallagher & Dobrin, 2006; Hockenberry, Sickmund, & Sladky, 201 1) — it is impor- 
tant to have accurate mechanisms for recording information on this very important 
topic. There are few things worse in a free society than a youth killed while under 
the protection and control of the State. 



Workplace Fatalities 

Great attention has been paid recently to fatal violence that takes place at the work 
place. While data on these events are covered in the major data systems, those sys- 
tems are not able to discern between fatal violence that occurs at work with those 
that occur at other locations. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has been collecting data on the health and 
safety conditions of workers since prior to World War I. Congress mandated that the 
BLS collect comprehensive data on work-related injuries, illnesses, and fatalities in 
private industry with the Occupational Health and Safety Act of 1970 (BLS, 2012). 
As part of this mandate, BLS has created the Injuries, Illnesses, and Fatalities (IIF) 
program (BLS, 2015a), a system that collects information on work-related injuries 
and fatalities. There are multiple programs within this system, including the one 
relevant for this discussion, the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries (CFOI). The 
CFOI is a Federal/State cooperative program in all 50 States and Washington DC. It 
started in 1992 (BLS, 2015b), and collects data on fatal workplace events, including 
homicides. Data on the demographics of the victims, workplace details, and offender 
data are also collected (Sygnatur & Toscano, 2000). In order to capture the most 
details about the fatal events, the CFOI uses multiple sources of data for each fatal- 
ity. Information about each workplace death is gathered by “cross-referencing the 
source records, such as death certificates, workers’ compensation reports, and 
Federal and State agency administrative reports” (BLS, 2015b). The BLS makes 
sure that the deaths are work-related by substantiating the information with two or 
more independent source documents, or a source document and a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire (BLS, 2015b). Data can be divided into occupational categories, and also 
industry ones (Table 4.4). 
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Table 4.4 Bureau of Labor Statistics Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries example: fatal 
occupational injuries by selected characteristics, 2013 



Characteristic 


All events 


Violence and other injuries by 
persons or animals 


Total: 


4405 


753 



Employee status: 



Wage and salary workers 


3513 


547 


Self-employed 


892 


206 



Gender: 



Women 


302 


97 


Men 


4101 


655 



Age: 



Under 16 years 


5 


- 


16-17 years 


9 


- 


18-19 years 


53 


11 


20-24 years 


268 


59 


25-34 years 


754 


145 


35-44 years 


820 


146 


45-54 years 


1071 


206 


55-64 years 


890 


134 


65 years and over 


534 


51 



Race or ethnic origin 



White non-Hispanic 


2995 


445 


Black or African-American non-Hispanic 


414 


120 


Hispanic or Latino 


797 


109 


American Indian or Alaska Native non-Hispanic 


36 


3 


Asian non-Hispanic 


115 


59 


Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander 
non-Hispanic 


7 


- 


Person of multiple races non-Hispanic 


11 


5 


Other races or not reported non-Hispanic 


30 


10 


Private industry 


3929 


627 


Government 


476 


126 


Federal government 


124 


37 


State government 


70 


21 


Local government 


281 


68 



Source : Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2015c. Occupational Injuries/Illnesses and Fatal Injuries 
Profiles. Tables calculated at http://data.bls.gov/gqt/InitialPage 
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Chapter 5 

International 



Introduction 

The data sources described in previous chapters all concern criminal homicides 
within the United States. It would be of great use, of course, to be able to compare 
those data to similar sources in countries around the world. It would be too daunting 
a task to identify and evaluate every data source that collects information on crimi- 
nal homicides in every country, of course. The solution, then, is to look at the sources 
that collect information on every country using standardized methodologies. As 
ideal as this may be, there are some limitations. First, there are very few sources that 
do this. Second, those that do exist have limited descriptions of methodological 
mechanisms available. Finally, the quality of data submitted by various countries is 
extremely variable by country, and often suspect. With those caveats in mind, the 
sources that collect information from every country are described below. 



The Interpol Crime Survey 

Interpol is the largest international police organization. It is not a police agency, it is 
an organization that facilitates communication, infrastructure building, and infor- 
mation sharing between police in different countries (Interpol, 2015). Interpol col- 
lected crime data from 1950 to 2004 from member countries using a standardized 
survey instrument (Rubin, Culp, Mameli, & Walker, 2008). Each member nation 
had a National Central Bureau for Interpol who would complete the surveys. There 
was no standardized method for checking the reliability or validity of the submitted 
data. It did have standardized definitions of crimes to be used by the respondent. In 
2005 the General Assembly of Interpol decided to discontinue this project, and 
many years of data are not publicly available anymore. An evaluation of the 2002 
data (Rubin et al., 2008) shows a 36 % response rate to this survey, ranging from 
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0 % in Central America to 84 % in Europe. The pattern showed that lower income 
countries, such as Central America and African nations, were traditionally less 
likely to respond. This is a common problem with all international data. The impact 
of this is that some of the countries most likely to have large amounts of data to 
report, fail to report anything. This will lead to inconclusive and misleading com- 
parisons, including using the other data sources that will be covered. 



The United Nations Programs 

Within the United Nations (UN) exists an office mandated with assisting Member 
States in finding a solution to terrorism, crime and drugs, the United Nations Office 
on Drugs and Crime (UNODC) (UNODC, 2015a) One of its key pillars of operation 
is “Research and analytical work to increase knowledge and understanding of drugs 
and crime issues and expand the evidence base for policy and operational deci- 
sions.” Within this scope, UNODC oversees two programs to collect data on “inten- 
tional homicides” (unlawful deaths purposefully inflicted on a person by another 
person, which excludes manslaughter and deaths in wars/conflicts). The first of 
these two programs collects criminal justice data. Within the criminal justice data 
collection program are three subsets: Data compiled by other international and 
regional agencies (including Eurostat, Interpol, UNICEF, and the Organization of 
American States); data collected through publicly available sources and produced 
by national government sources (including Police sources, Ministry of Interior, 
Ministry of Justice, National Statistical Office, etc.); and finally the United Nations 
Survey of Crime Trends and Operations of Criminal Justice Systems (UN-CTS). Of 
current interest are the data on intentional homicides, while some countries also 
submit complementary data on homicides by firearms, data on homicides by sex of 
victims and homicides in the most populous, city of each country that submits the 
survey (UNODC, 2015b, 2015c, 2015d, 2015e). 

The next UNODC program involves the collection and dissemination of public 
health data. The public health arm of the UN is the World Health Organization 
(WHO), which is the directing and coordinating authority for health within the 
United Nations system. WHO has a wide range of responsibilities, including col- 
lecting data to promote evidence-based policy options, and monitoring and assess- 
ing health trends (WHO, 2015). Under these auspices, it gathers homicide data 
which come from health databases on deaths by cause (ICD codes, as reviewed in 
Chap. 3). This collections system is based on national data, but data within it are 
adjusted or estimated for completeness and international comparability. There are 
many countries where cause of death data suffers from incomplete coverage or are 
completely missing. The WHO estimates deaths by cause using statistical models 
for about 40 % of all countries, primarily African, and Asian (UNODC, 2015d) 
(Table 5.1). 
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Table 5.1 United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime example: regional homicide profiles, 2013 





Number 


Rate 




Number 


Rate 


Africa 






Europe 






Total 


135,000 


12.5 




22,000 


3.0 


Male 


103,000 


19.0 




15,900 


4.4 


Female 


32,000 


6.0 




6100 


1.6 


Firearm 


38,000 


3.5 




2800 


0.4 


Sharp object 


41,000 


3.8 




7300 


1.0 


Other/unknown 


56,000 


5.2 




11,800 


1.6 


Americas 






Oceania 






Total 


157,000 


16.3 




1100 


3.0 


Male 


139,000 


29.3 




780 


4.2 


Female 


18,000 


3.7 




320 


1.7 


Firearm 


103,000 


10.7 




110 


0.3 


Sharp object 


27,000 


2.8 




610 


1.6 


Other/ unknown 


27,000 


2.8 




380 


1.1 


Asia 






Global 






Total 


122,000 


2.9 




437,000 


6.2 


Male 


86,000 


4.0 




343,000 


9.7 


Female 


36,000 


1.8 




93,000 


2.7 


Firearm 


34,000 


0.8 




177,000 


2.5 


Sharp object 


31,000 


0.7 




107,000 


1.5 


Other/ unknown 


57,000 


1.4 




153,000 


2.2 



Source : United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime. (2015). UNODC Homicide Statistics 



Terrorism 

While deaths from terrorism could be argued to be outside the purvey of this work 
and considered more akin to war deaths or another form of collective violence, 
many criminal justice systems and researchers include terrorism in their fields of 
interest. As such, to err on the side of inclusivity, a source that counts all worldwide 
deaths from terrorism is presented. Covering terrorist events from 1970 to 2013, the 
Global Terrorism Database (GTD) collects up to 120 attributes of individual terror- 
ist events, including the total number of fatalities, the number of US nationals killed, 
and the number of terrorists killed (National Consortium for the Study of Terrorism 
and Responses to Terrorism (START), 2013a, 2013b). Many other descriptive char- 
acteristics are recorded, such as weapons used, number of injured, and target 
descriptions. The stated goal of the organization is to “record every known terrorist 
event within and across countries and over time” (START, 2013a, 2013b). The GTD 
defines terrorism as “The threatened or actual use of illegal force and violence by a 
non-state actor to attain a political, economic, religious, or social goal through fear, 
coercion, or intimidation.” There was a refinement of the definition in 1998 that 
required each incident to be an intentional act of violence or threat of violence by a 
non-state actor, and two of the three criteria also had to be met: 
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The violent act was aimed at attaining a political, economic, religious, or social goal; the 
violent act included evidence of an intention to coerce, intimidate, or convey some other 
message to a larger audience (or audiences) other than the immediate victims; and the 
violent act was outside the precepts of International Humanitarian Law. 

This definition excludes insurgency and state-based terrorist events. 

The GTD collects information from publicly available, open-source materials 
such as “electronic news archives, existing data sets, secondary source materials 
such as books and journals, and legal documents” (START, 2013a, 2013b). The 
GTD database managers try to corroborate each event with multiple sources of data, 
and event information is modified as new information is available. 

The data within the GTB were collected in phases by different organizations. 
The first collection (GTD1: 1970-1997) was collected by the private security com- 
pany Pinkerton Global Intelligence Service (PGIS). The Center for Terrorism and 
Intelligence Studies (CETIS), with START, managed the database from 1998 to 
2008. The third organization to manage the system was the Institute for the Study of 
Violent Groups (ISVG) at the University of New Haven until 2011, and the current 
GTD data collection is done at the University of Maryland by START staff 
(Table 5.2). 



Table 5.2 Global Terrorism Database example: numbers killed by terrorism, by country, 2013 



Country 


Total 

killed 


US 

citizens 


Terrorists 


Country 


Total 

killed 


US 

citizens 


Terrorists 


Afghanistan 


3697 


99 


1205 


Libya 


233 


1 


14 


Algeria 


101 


3 


32 


Malaysia 


2 


0 


0 


Bahrain 


3 


0 


1 


Mexico 


47 


0 


0 


Bangladesh 


9 


0 


0 


Mozambique 


37 


0 


3 


Brazil 


2 


0 


0 


Myanmar 


10 


0 


0 


Burkina Faso 


1 


0 


1 


Nepal 


3 


0 


0 


Burundi 


5 


0 


0 


Niger 


26 


0 


5 


Cameroon 


7 


0 


5 


Nigeria 


2003 


0 


451 


Central 

African 

Republic 


100 


0 


4 


Northern 

Ireland 


2 


0 


0 


Chile 


2 


0 


0 


Pakistan 


2891 


0 


390 


China 


60 


0 


22 


Paraguay 


12 


0 


1 


Colombia 


134 


0 


6 


Peru 


6 


0 


1 


Congo 

(Brazzaville) 


2 


0 


0 


Philippines 


432 


0 


50 


Congo 

(Kinshasa) 


150 


0 


73 


Russia 


148 


0 


33 


Czech 

Republic 


1 


0 


1 


Rwanda 


6 


0 


0 


Ecuador 


1 


0 


0 


Saudi Arabia 


1 


0 


0 


Egypt 


243 


0 


40 


Senegal 


7 


0 


2 


Ethiopia 


17 


0 


2 


Somalia 


641 


0 


157 



(continued) 
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Table 5.2 (continued) 



Country 


Total 

killed 


US 

citizens 


Terrorists 


Country 


Total 

killed 


US 

citizens 


Terrorists 


Georgia 


2 


0 


0 


South Africa 


2 


0 


0 


Great Britain 


1 


0 


0 


South Sudan 


226 


0 


17 


Greece 


2 


0 


0 


Sudan 


218 


0 


125 


Guatemala 


4 


0 


0 


Syria 


1552 


0 


87 


Honduras 


5 


0 


0 


Tanzania 


8 


0 




India 


464 


0 


33 


Thailand 


253 


0 


16 


Indonesia 


23 


0 


2 


Tunisia 


25 


0 


2 


Iran 


39 


0 


1 


Turkey 


83 


0 


13 


Iraq 


7046 


0 


483 


Ukraine 


1 


0 


1 


Israel 


2 


0 


0 


United States 


7 


5 


1 


Ivory Coast 


4 


0 


0 


West Bank and 
Gaza Strip 


12 


0 


6 


Kenya 


206 


0 


18 


Yemen 


622 


0 


108 


Kosovo 


1 


0 


0 


Zimbabwe 


1 


0 


0 


Febanon 


190 


0 


35 


Total 


22,041 


108 


3447 



Source : National Consortium for the Study of Terrorism and Responses to Terrorism (START), 
2013. Global Terrorism Database [Data file], http://www.start.umd.edu/gtd 
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